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Commission System of Municipal Government — Des Moines 
Plan. The Des Moines plan of city government is only another 
name for the commission system, a system in which the mayor and 
aldermen are done away with and a mayor and councilmen are sub- 
stituted in their places. The unit for government purposes is not the 
ward but the city as a whole, the theory of separation of power is 
greatly modified, and the mayor "has no veto. It is a system in 
which power and responsibility are conferred on a few elected men 
and they in turn may appoint other officers and heads of departments 
who will work in harmony with the administration. An irresponsi- 
ble, unbusinesslike organization is replaced by a responsible, business- 
like management and an attempt is made to rid the city of bosses 
and grafters and put the affairs of the city in the hands of business 
men. In short, the city is looked upon as a great enterprise that 
must be managed for the good of the citizens and not as a source 
of revenue for grafters and a playground for politicians. 

The idea is not entirely new, the city of Washington, D. C, has 
been governed by such a system since 1874. But Washington was 
under peculiar circumstances and it was not until the city of Galves- 
ton, Texas, took up the plan in 1901 that it began to attract atten- 
tion. Houston followed in 1905 and within the last year the agita- 
tion has become general and widespread. The States where the 
system is receiving the greatest attention are Iowa, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Washington and Wisconsin. Discussion and 
agitation has resulted in laws in some of these States while in others 
the matter is still under consideration. 

The act recently passed in Iowa providing for the Des Moines 
plan is a good one and is apt to serve as a model for future legislation. 
It is based on the Texas plan but has this advantage — it is a general 
law and may be adopted by any city in the State of a required size. 
In order to get a clear statement and a proper understanding of the 
law it will be necessary to outhne the plan and discuss it in some 
detail. All of the important provisions of the plan may be arranged 
under the following headings : steps necessary for the introduction of 
the system, the plan of government, franchises, civil service, publicity, 
recall, initiative, referendum and steps necessary to return to the 
former plan of government if the commission system proves a failure. 
Thus the law completes an entire cycle by introducing a new form 
of government, providing for its workings and abolishing it for the 
former plan if it proves unsatisfactory. 
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The new form can be introduced only in cities having a population 
of 25,000 or more and even then it is optional and may be put to a 
vote only when electors equal in number to 25 per cent of the votes 
cast for all candidates for mayor at the last preceding city election 
petition to that effect. After the petition has the required number 
of signers, a majority of votes cast at a special election is all that is 
required to change the form of government. The law should be 
general and optional and if anything it should be even more general. 
There is no real reason why the system if good should not be extended 
to cities of less than 25,000 inhabitants if the voters desire it. No 
such distinction is made today in city government and if the plan 
will give satisfaction in a large city it should be equally successful 
in a small one. Bad city government is not confined to large cities 
at the present time. Another criticism might be offered on the num- 
ber of votes required for its introduction. If the majority vote were 
increased to a three-fifths vote there would be a real desire for the 
plan before it was adopted and a three-fifths majority is not so great 
but what a reform element interested in good city government could 
carry an election. 

When a city has decided to introduce this new form of government 
a mayor and councilmen are nominated and elected at large. They 
hold office for two years and vacancies are filled by appointments by 
the remaining members. Candidates for office are nominated at a 
non-partisan primary. When the results of the primary election are 
known the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes for 
mayor are the only candidates whose names are placed on the 
ballot for that office at the next general municipal election and the 
eight candidates receiving the highest number of votes for council- 
men are placed upon the ballot for councilmen at the same election. 
Bribery and corrupt practices are entirely forbidden and severe 
penalties imposed. The plans set forth and the practices provided 
for are all up to date and important. The non-partisan primary and 
the forbidding of bribery and corrupt practices at elections need 
no comment. The thing of most interest is that the old idea that the 
ward must be the unit for city government is entirely done away 
with and the city is recognized as the real unit. Each voter expresses 
his choice for all candidates and the councilmen thus compelled to 
depend upon votes from all parts of the city look upon the city as a 
whole and consider its needs as a whole rather than the need of some 
particular ward. 
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Cities adopting this plan are governed by a mayor and four coun- 
cilmen. Three members constitute a quorum and the affirmative 
vote of three are necessary to pass any ordinance or other measure. 
The mayor presides at all meetings of the council, has a right to vote 
but has no veto power. The new council exercises all executive, 
legislative and judicial powers and duties formerly exercised by the 
mayor, city council, city officials and the various boards and depart- 
ments. Here we have an abandonment of the theory of the separation 
of powers so familiar to every student of American politics and the 
substitution of a business principle in its place. The council is more 
like the managers or directors of a large concern working for a com- 
mon end than a body of suspected and suspicious men jealous of the 
powers of another branch of the government. The mayor is by 
virtue of his office superintendent of the department of public affairs, 
and the council at the first regular meeting after its election desig- 
nates by a majority vote one councilman to be superintendent of 
each of the following departments: accounts and finances, public 
safety, streets and public improvements, parks and public property. 
This designation need not be permanent but may be changed when- 
ever it appears that the public service will be benefited. The 
council also elects the other city officers by majority vote at the 
same meeting or as soon thereafter as practicable and has discretion- 
ary power in the matter of creating and discontinuing offices and 
employments and also in the matter of compensation which is to be 
paid officers and employees. In these provisions the legislature has 
recognized the fact that good city government may best be obtained 
by giving a few men power and by making them responsible to the 
people for every thing that happens within the department under 
their management. They have also recognized the principle that if 
city officials are to render the best possible service they must be aided 
and surrounded by men in harmony with themselves and not by men 
of entirely different beliefs. This is well provided for in the Des 
Moines plan. The councilmen are few in number, each one is the 
head of a department and together they appoint the important 
officers necessary to run the machinery of government. The re- 
sponsibility is definite and fixed and if the officers do not do their 
duty they may be dismissed and if the councilmen are incompetent 
or negligent they may be recalled by the people upon petition and 
vote. The minor officers and employees are provided for under the 
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civil service rule. The mayor and councilmen receive salaries accord- 
ing to the population of the city. Mayors receive $2500 to $3500 and 
councilmen from $1800 to $3000. The salaries are large enough to 
induce men of ability to undertake the duties and responsibiUty of 
the office and devote their entire time to it. The mayor is president 
of the council and presides at all the meetings while the superintend- 
ent of the department of accounts and finances is vice-president 
and in case of the absence or inabihty of the mayor performs the 
duties of his office. This in brief is the machinery of city government 
as set forth in the Des Moines plan. 

Numerous provisions are put in the law relating to the granting 
of franchises and the relations of city officials to corporations. For 
example, every ordinance, resolution, contract or franchise must 
remain on file with the city clerk at least one week before its final 
passage or adoption. All franchises or grants for public utilities 
must be authorized and approved by a majority of the electors voting 
thereon at a general or special election. No officer or employee 
elected or appointed is to be interested, either directly or indirectly, 
in any contract to which the city is a party or in which any public 
service corporation is interested. Neither is any officer allowed to 
accept a free service from any public utility. The object of these 
provisions is very evident. The people are well aware of the secrecy 
that has surrounded the granting of franchises and privileges in the 
past and they are also aware of the enormous amounts of money and 
benefits that have been lost to the city when corrupt councils have 
had power to grant franchises at will. These provisions are intended 
to give the people an opportunity to know what ordinances and fran- 
chises are desired by pubhc service corporations and to give the 
people a chance to refuse to make the grant unless sufficient consider- 
ation is given in return. 

A civil service commission of three men is also provided for and 
its duties and powers defined. By this method personal merit and 
ability is substituted for pohtical pull, and the best possible service 
for the city assured. Civil service rules do not apply to all city 
officials. The offices of city clerk, solicitor, assessor, treasurer, audi- 
tor, civil engineer, city physician, marshal, chief of fire department, 
market master, street commissioners, library commissioners and such 
other officers as shall be provided for by ordinance are filled by direct 
appointment and without examination. The mayor's secretary and 
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assistant solicitor, election officers and laborers with no special skill 
or fitness may be appointed from names not on the civil service list. 
Ample provision is made for the suspension and discharge of incompe- 
tent or negligent officers or employees. The mistake was not made 
of including all officers under the rule of the civil service commission 
nor of exempting all from it. A midway line has been drawn 
and the officers that come directly under the supervision of the 
heads of the department left free from all civil service rules. A 
detailed itemized monthly statement of all receipts and expenses 
of the city is to be printed in pamphlet form and copies furnished 
the libraries and newspapers. Copies are also to be furnished to any 
individual applying for them. Provision is also made for an annual 
examination of the books by competent accountants and for a publi- 
cation of the results. 

The right of recall is established and the ways and means provided 
by which a dishonest or incompetent mayor or councilman may be 
removed from office by a vote of the people. If electors equal in 
number to at least 25 per cent of the entire vote cast for all candi- 
dates for the office of mayor petition demanding an election of a 
successor of the person sought to be removed, then the council must 
call a new election. Any person sought to be removed may be a 
candidate to succeed himself and unless he request otherwise in writ- 
ing the clerk shall place his name on the official ballot without nomi- 
nation. At first thought it would seem that this is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding and that the followers of a defeated candidate will be con- 
tinually petitioning for a new election but when we consider the fact 
that elections will probaly become more nonpartisan under such a 
system and that a defeated candidate will seldom if ever have 
enough power over his followers to pursue any such poUcy, the danger 
is seen to be apparent, not real. This will leave the working of the 
recall to cases where the mayor or councilman is really dishonest or 
incompetent, and will have a tendency to make the holders of offices 
more careful of their conduct and actions. 

If the council refuses to pass needed ordinances the people may 
take the initiative and compel the consideration and passage of 
desired measures. The petition for the passage of an ordinance must 
be signed by 25 per cent of the voters as shown by the last city election. 
When the petition is signed by the required number the council must 
either pass the ordinance within twenty days or put the question to 
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a vote within ninety days. If more than 10 per cent of the electors 
petition for an ordinance it must either be passed or submitted to a 
vote of the people at the next general city election. If any ordinance 
passed by the council is not satisfactory to the voters they may 
petition for a vote on the question and reject it by a majority vote. 

In all probability the recall, the initiative, and the referendum 
will seldom be used, nevertheless they will do much good indirectly. 
The recall will compel officers who might otherwise be inclined to be 
dishonest or negligent to be more honest and more careful of their 
duties. Indirectly the referendum will prevent bad or harmful legis- 
lation and the initiative will aid and instigate good legislation. The 
council will be jealous of its rights and duties and will not be at all 
anxious to have the people initiate any legislation or refuse to accept 
ordinances passed by them as councilmen. 

Any city which has operated for more than six years under the 
provisions of this act may abandon the system, and accept the pro- 
visions of the general law of the State then applicable to cities of its 
population. Upon the petition of not less than 25 per cent of 
the electors of such city a special election is to be called and if a 
majority of the votes cast at such election are in favor of the propo- 
sition the officers elected at the next succeeding biennial election are 
to be those then prescribed by the general law of the State for cities 
of like population, and upon the qualification of such officers the city 
shall become a city under the general law of the State. 

Robert Argyll Campbell. 

Public Utilities — Control. The legislative year of 1907 will 
be noted for two remarkable pieces of legislation, having for their 
object the control of public service corporations. New York and 
Wisconsin have enacted comprehensive measures designed to curb 
the power of public service corporations and bring them into working 
harmony with the people whom they were organized to serve. The 
former was adopted after a memorable personal fight on the part of 
Governor Hughes; the latter was adopted in fulfillment of party 
pledges in the last campaign, without serious opposition. 

The principle upon which these laws are based, is that pubhc 
service corporations are neither public nor private, but quasi-public. 
They have received valuable rights and privileges from the public 
and are dependent upon the pubhc for their profits; consequently. 



